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increase in the salt tax to this end. The Assembly rejected the
clause in the Finance Bill embodying the increase, and the
Governor-General had, for the second time, to use his extra-
ordinary powers to secure its passage.
Review of the First Phase.
276.  The completion in 1923 of the three years1 term of the
Assembly marked the end of the first phase  of  post-Reform
politics.* The non-cooperation movement had demonstrated its
dangers and had failed, and out of the Hindu-Moslem alliance
upon which it rested, there was shortly to emerge a Hindu-
Moslem antagonism which has ever since been a dominating
factor in Indian politics.   The Legislature had taken an effective
and honourable part in the working of the new constitution.
The Assembly, indeed, had finished its term in a mood of despond-
ency, induced by disappointment at the rate of constitutional
advance and at the use of the Governor-General's extraordinary
powers.   But it had behind it a record of real contribution in
debate and committee to the work of government.   It had secured
the repeal of legislation which Indian opinion regarded as " re-
pressive ", and the abolition of racial discrimination in criminal
trials; it had brought effective pressure to bear on the Indianisa-
tiorj of the Army and on tariff policy; and its authority had been
extended by  the establishment  of  a practice   by   which  the
Executive submits such important taxes as income tax and salt
duty for the approval of the Assembly in an annual Finance
BiU.
Communal Antagonism.
277.  Just as the non-cooperation campaign formed the back-
ground   for   the   work   of   the   first   legislatures,   so   Hindu-
Muhammadan antagonism was by far the most significant move-
ment during the lifetime of their successors.   The bond between
Hindu and Muhammadan in Mr. Gandhi's campaign  was a
common   antagonism   to   Government.     With   the   mass   of
Muhammadans that antagonism was founded on apprehensions
for the future of their religion.   These were set at rest by the
Treaty of Lausanne, which gave Turkey better terms of peace
than had at one time been anticipated, and the abolition of the
Khilafat by Mustapha Kemal Pasha gave  the movement  its
quietus.   But non-cooperation had opened up new possibilities
in the relations between 'Hindus and Moslems.   To many of them
it seemed that, if there was a possibility of political control pass-
ing before long completely out of the hands of Parliament, it
became important for each community to organise and consolidate
its forces in preparation for the new situation that would then
arise.      Movements were  set on foot by both  Hindus and
Muhammadans for the-reconversion of classes which were said
to 3iave lapsed to the other faith.   Suspicion and bitterness were
the inevitable result, and in the excitement of religious festivals